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Abstract 


Many culturally and linguistically diverse students struggle at school because they 
quickly disengage or disinterest in learning. Therefore, they fail; in many cases, they drop off 
school to never graduate. Scholars assert that motivation is a fundamental factor influencing 
students’ learning, especially a foreign or second language. Additionally, they claim that teachers' 
responsibility is to design for motivation and create a safe environment that allows students to 
take risks, differentiate assessment, and develop a positive mindset for learning. A positive 
attitude will enable students to set academic goals, make efforts, learn from mistakes, and persist 
until they achieve. This paper summarizes research on the practical optimism approach. It also 
presents a workshop for teachers. This session will enhance teachers' mindset, help them reflect 
on their teaching practices, and motivate them to use various authentic assessment tools that 
improve students’ attitudes for life and academic goal achievement, encouraging students’ 


SUCCESS. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


As with any educational activity, the learner's motivation is an essential factor for their 
learning and success. Learning a new language can be a fantastic journey for students and a great 
life goal to achieve, especially when they move to settle down in another country looking for 
better opportunities. However, English language learners (ELLS), particularly at the high school 
level, become easily discouraged throughout the school year when they constantly struggle and 
fail. On the one hand, learners must adapt quickly to a new culture, language, and school system. 
On the other hand, they study school subjects that require a higher level of English language 
proficiency to understand and accomplish all the courses' demands. In this process, students must 
be able to do multiple tasks to approve their school subjects without knowing English. Teachers, 
who play an essential role in this learning process, grapple with the ESOL students’ 
accommodation plan and struggle like their students or refuse to differentiate instruction. As a 
result, students are demotivated and do not see the possibility of success. Some leave school 
during the first year of arrival, and most of them fail in the process and never graduate. 

Differentiation suggests modifying and adapting teachers' class structure and adjusting 
their methodology. It implies developing new materials in another language, providing banks of 
keywords, reducing the amount of work, including visuals and other resources, to teach or assess 
students' learning, among other components. However, reality shows the opposite. Students must 
sort multiple difficulties with the new language and real opportunities to learn and demonstrate 


mastery. The lack of accommodated activities, vocabulary, and adults' verbal support, results in 


students feeling unable to persist in the sometimes-challenging work of learning, motivated by 
the belief that they are not smart enough to accomplish tasks. Students must learn how they can 
grow and succeed despite the obstacles; teachers must be the promoters of students' attitudes 
toward learning. 

This thesis project will focus on the vital role of teachers in motivating students to 
develop practical optimism for learning (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 41). As Hammond (2015) 
stated, teachers should "help students learn how to learn" (p. 12). Teachers play an essential role 
in the learning process of their students; they can help them overcome barriers and give them the 
necessary tools to be successful in the academic field and life. Moreover, they should cultivate 
an attitude about life that fosters students’ positive attitude to take risks, persist, and learn. 

According to Wilson and Conyers (2016), practical optimism is an approach that takes 
positive actions to increase the probabilities to succeed at school, work, and in personal pursuits, 
developing critical thinking and problem-solving skills. Learners with this positive mindset 
believe in themselves and always see success as possible, despite the language barrier or any 
other difficulty. In addition, learners with practical optimism know that to achieve their goals, 
they must work harder, work much, persist in hard work, and complete tasks (Wilson & Conyers, 
2016, pp 41-42). Teachers can assist in this process by taking clear actions while teaching 
students. Therefore, the center of attention of this thesis project will be on training teachers about 
practical optimism through a workshop. This workshop will provide the fundamentals of this 
approach for learning to create a positive classroom environment "where students feel 
encouraged to take intellectual risks" (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 43). 

As an ESOL teacher in the United States, I have had the chance to assist students in 


different subjects and help them understand the language, assignments, projects, and 


assessments. In so doing, I have also known of their demotivation. Even though I daily promote 
a positive attitude to face challenges both at school and in life, I realized that my enthusiasm and 
work have not been enough to avoid discouragement among my ESOL students, even when I 
tried hard. First, I experienced teachers’ instruction with no differentiation; second, I observed 
the need for more support for the students. Language learners are eager to learn and try to do 
their best to do their work, achieve goals, and earn good grades. Nevertheless, their rates are low, 
especially in these classes in which teachers do not know how to engage or support ESOL 
students, promoting repeated absences from class for no apparent reason. These students cannot 
get ahead without the help of an adult who teaches them how to learn and achieve academic and 
life goals. Teachers are the ones to help change their negative attitudes for a positive mindset for 
learning. 

For this reason, I will carry out a workshop called “Practical Optimism: A Positive 
Mindset for Multilingual Learners” to encourage teachers to change their perspectives and 
generate a new learning environment at school. For that purpose, I will prepare a professional 
development session in which teachers will learn about practical optimism, get materials they 
can use in their classroom to enhance students' potentials, and promote a positive mindset for 
learning. As it is well-known, when a teacher applies cognitive and metacognitive strategies, all 
students benefit. I hope this project can help teachers and support ESOL students to change their 
attitude and develop a positive mindset to learn, master, and succeed. I am sure that sharing this 
workshop and resources with colleagues also will benefit me. Their engagement will support my 
job as an ESOL teacher, and I will not be alone in this endeavor. Teaching these children will be 
more enjoyable and students’ results will increase considerably, and most importantly, they will 


feel safe, accepted, and encouraged to take risks and learn. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Motivation is one of the essential factors influencing foreign or second language learning; 
it is commonly associated with enthusiasm and the willingness to do something (Guerrero, 
2015). However, there are a variety of definitions for motivation. Simply put, the Cambridge 
Dictionary online has defined motivation as "enthusiasm for doing something" (B2, Motivation). 
However, Mastropieri and Scruggs (2010) contended that motivation refers to students' ambition 
to succeed at school while Ford (1995) defined motivation as "the single most important factor in 
long-term competence development" (p. 72). Moreover, Lai (2013) indicated that motivation has 
three fundamentals- effort, desire, and positive affect, and additionally, Gardner and Lambert's 
(1972) Theory of Motivation proposed the terms integrative orientation to refer to the favorable 
disposition of a person to learn a language, culture, and community, and instrumental 
orientation to refer to the practical reason that an individual has to learn a language. 

Gardner (1985) introduced the term integrative motive to describe one's positive attitude 
towards a foreign or second language community. An integrative motive supports the argument 
that any intrinsically motivated person can learn a foreign/second language. Gardner (2010) 
asserted that the reason itself does not determine someone's success, but the strength of one's 
motivation does have an impact on success. Additionally, Marzano (2017) stated that students 
with high levels of motivation had inspiration. Inspiration happens when a student has 
opportunities to self-actualize (a feeling of becoming more of who they are) and when they can 


connect to something greater than themselves (feeling they are an essential part of something) 


(Marzano, 2017, p. 75). However, for a student to achieve inspiration and be motivated to learn 
another language, the support of teachers is required. Teachers are an essential piece of the 
motivational gear shift, encouraging students to try, work hard, and persist in their learning 
pathways. To help students become and stay motivated, teachers can develop practical optimism 
with their students to inspire them to strive towards their learning goals. In the words of 
Chapman and King (2012), “the teacher holds the keys” to unlocking the doors of motivation 


(Chapman & King, 2012, p. 29). 


Motivation and Affect 

Certainly, students need their teachers’ support and intentional pedagogical actions to 
develop motivation and affect. According to Mastropieri and Scruggs (2010), "teacher 
enthusiasm promotes motivation, and positive affect" (p. 214); high motivation and positive 
affect (emotional mood or feelings) give students multiple opportunities to achieve goals and 
master learning (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 199). Consequently, teachers play an essential 
role in creating the conditions necessary for students to foster motivation and affect. Although 
several preconditions must first exist, which help set a motivational and positive classroom 
involvement (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 200), teachers can use various strategies to 
provide a safe and motivational environment for learning (Gottlieb, 2016, p. 9). For instance, in a 
supportive, safe, organized classroom environment, students find clear expectations and safety, 
which contribute to their success (Gottlieb, 2016; TESOL International Association Writing 
Team, 2018). Another relevant strategy refers to the appropriate use of instructional materials. 
Hammond (2015) has said that students must have enough opportunities to develop their 


cognitive skills and mindsets to be prepared for more complex activities (Hammond, 2015, p. 


14). Pittler et al. (2012) also claimed that when teachers create an environment for learning, 
students are motivated and focused on the tasks and take risks (Pittler et al., 2012, p. 7). Indeed, 
the content must be challenging, culturally relevant, and according to the student's language level 
to allow for task achievement (TESOL International Association Writing Team, 2018, p. 51). 
Additionally, tasks must always be meaningful, and they must provide helpful information 
students can use in their futures (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, pp. 202-203). 

Moreover, Mastropieri and Scruggs (2010) have stated that teachers can model learning 
activities with enthusiasm and interest so that students can understand the pertinence and worth 
of the content (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 203). Teachers can also try many different 
materials and activities to promote motivation in students. According to Mastropieri and 
Scruggs's (2010) ideas, teachers can create task-oriented classrooms instead of ego-oriented 
classrooms. In task-oriented classrooms students do not associate success with capacity, yet other 
factors important to a task-oriented classroom environment are interest and promotion of a 
sincere effort to learn (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 204). On the other hand, in ego-oriented 
classrooms, students compete with each other, and success associates with high academic 
achievement (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 204). Teachers’ can also promote self-efficacy, 
defined as "the confidence in one's own ability (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Hammond, 2015). 
This also means "one's confidence level about being successful on the next task on your life 
agenda" (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 219) and teachers can further this confidence in students by 
developing materials and activities at a level at which students can succeed. 

Additionally, Mastropieri and Scruggs (2010) pointed out the importance of using clear 
and effective ongoing assessment strategies. That is to say, teachers often question students to 


monitor their comprehension (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 206). These strategies allow 


teachers to make necessary adjustments or implement changes, so students can learn to expect 
success (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 206). Some researchers asserted that when students 
accomplish tasks, they can also set goals and increase their motivation to learn (Mastropieri & 
Scruggs, 2010; Pittler et al., 2012). These researchers believed that making learning more fun 
and enjoyable contributes to increasing self-esteem, which is "the regard in which individuals 
hold themselves" (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 205), and self-efficacy, defined by Hattie and 
Yates (2014) as the "confidence to achieve or accomplish" (p. 219). Mastropieri and Scruggs 
(2010) asserted that students’ motivation and positive affect would improve when they perceive 
teachers' enthusiasm (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, p. 206). Therefore, it is paramount that 
teachers use active teaching strategies to ensure all students engage with materials and own 
products they can feel proud of (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 225). 

Among many techniques, Mastropieri and Scruggs (2010) suggested that teachers can 
create cognitive conflict (challenge), with a not easily predictable task (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 
2010, p. 211). They also proposed that teachers can prepare meaningful lessons by considering 
students’ cultural backgrounds (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; TESOL International Association 
Writing Team, 2018) and life experiences (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 75); use novel ways to 
engage students (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Wilson & Conyers, 2016); make use of 
cooperative learning and be enthusiastic (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, pp. 212 - 213). 
Motivation and positive affect are essential variables that can help students to succeed. 
Therefore, teachers must create the classroom and environment preconditions in which students 


can feel enthusiastic about taking risks and learning. 


Design for Motivation 


Sometimes students have developed skills to perform well and achieve. However, they 
are not willing to work. Talking about students' demotivation to do tasks in the classroom, 
Hammond (2015) asserted that underserved English learners exposed to less challenging and 
repetitive instruction do not engage in school (Hammond, 2015, p. 12). Additionally, Marzano 
and Toth (2014) have argued that only about six percent of classroom instruction operates at the 
highest thinking levels (Marzano & Toth, 2014, p. 12). As a result, Stobaugh (2019) indicated 
that students do not actively persist because they see learning as unchallenging (Stobaugh, 2019, 
p. 24). 

Regarding motivation and challenges, teachers’ responsibility is even more significant 
when designing their lessons. Hattie (2012) has stated that what most influences on student 
achievement are "teachers' beliefs and commitments" (p. 25). Hattie (2012) also suggested that 
expert teachers should identify different methods to represent content, be proficient at creating an 
ideal learning environment, monitor learning and student progress, provide good feedback, and 
believe in students’ capacity to learn (Hattie, 2012, pp. 27-28). Supporting these ideas, 
Willingham (2009) pointed out that changes in instruction promote attention (Willingham, 2009, 
p. 165). Therefore, as Marzano (2017) explained, teachers could use motivational hooks, 
"quickly presented pieces of content that are highly interesting" (p. 69) to gain students’ attention 
and maintain it. In this area, Herrera and Murry (2016) asserted that teachers who foster a 
learning environment emphasizing prior knowledge create a context for understanding. It also 
makes new concepts relevant for students (Herrera & Murry, 2016, p. 38), helps students connect 
emotionally to what they are learning, and helps students remember what they learn through 


practicing (Herrera & Murry, 2016, p. 38). 


Specifically, with English language teaching for culturally and linguistically diverse 
students (CLD), the Teaching English for Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) International 
Association Writing Team (2018) proposed six principles for the exemplary teaching of English 
learners: 

(i) know your learners in order to collect essential information about students’ backgrounds, 
family experiences, interests, etc., that help teachers plan more meaningful and engaging 
activities for students (pp. 37-39). 

(ii) create conditions for language learners that allow students to feel safe and welcome to 
learn (pp. 40-43). 

(iii) design high-quality lessons for language development and enhance input by using various 
approaches, techniques, and strategies that meet students’ needs (pp. 44-54). 

(iv) adapt lesson delivery as needed by using appropriate and pertinent assessment tools and 
timely feedback (pp. 55-57). 

(v) monitor and assess students' language development to advance their learning efficiency 
(pp. 58-62). 

(vi) engage and collaborate with a community of practice to provide the best support for 
students and encourage them to continue trying and working hard (pp. 63-65). 

It seems that its success in motivating students is not about the content teachers present, but how 

teachers purposely design their classes to engage and motivate students to learn. Dirksen (2016) 

argued that teachers could attract students' attention and maintain it throughout the learning 

period if they implement activities to help students remember what they learned (Dirksen, 2016, 

pp. 86 - 91). If the materials and activities are not attractive, students “aren’t getting much from 


it” (Dirksen, 2016, p. 123). On the contrary, when motivated learners remember what they learn, 


10 


they can achieve and master (Dirksen, 2016, pp. 82-85). Wilson and Conyers (2016) added that 
students pay "attention when it matters" (p. 73). Thus, according to the TESOL International 
Association Writing Team (2018), teachers can engage students in learning when they vary their 
materials and choose them according to students' needs, characteristics, and interests (pp. 51-52). 
Additionally, educational researchers asserted that engagement is best achieved when the 
learners find the materials relevant (Dirksen, 2017; Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Chapman & 
King, 2012; Marzano, 2017; TESOL International Association Writing Team, 2018; Hattie, 
2012). Moreover, students, who are cognitively engaged, do not care about tracking time 
(Stobaugh, 2019, p. 7), develop self-efficacy, and demonstrate that they are successful in doing 
different tasks (Dirksen, 2016, pp. 220-222). Dirksen (2016) also referred to this topic, indicating 
that there are two kinds of motivation: motivation to learn and motivation to do. For the first kind 
of motivation, students can develop self-efficacy and demonstrate that they are successful by 
doing different tasks. For the second kind, it is only possible when students feel that those tasks 
are within their control (Dirksen, 2016, p. 227). Hence, teachers should create learning situations 
through which students can solve problems or take on challenges. Willingham (2009) explained 
that teachers should provide activities that are of the right level of difficulty because "working on 
problems that are too easy or too difficult is unpleasant" (p. 13). Additionally, Stobaugh (2019) 
asserted that student engagement and hard work lead learners to participate in high-level tasks 
enthusiastically (Stobaugh, 2019, p. 7). Hence, for students to be cognitively engaged (centered 
on building their skills and thinking processes), teachers must choose the correct level material to 
promote high student participation and high cognition (Stobaugh, 2019, p. 24). 

Consequently, course design aimed at high student motivation requires conscious 


teachers ready to implement new changes, practice new behaviors and reinforce positive 
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attitudes for learning (Dirksen, 2016, p. 228). In addition to planning different ways to present 
materials, teachers must provide timely and pertinent feedback (Hammond, 2015; TESOL 
International Association Writing Team, 2018). Hattie and Yates (2014) argued that students' 
skill level (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 65), allows students to learn from their experiences 
(Stobaugh, 2019, p. 7) and enables students to move forward (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 66). 
Emphasizing this point, Ricci (2015) stated that students "actually grow and learn from 
experience” (p. 58). Students’ interest in learning is a thing. That is why changing disengagement 
or negative feelings towards education (Hammond, 2015, p. 118) is one of the essential actions 
that teachers must take in the classroom (Marzano, 2017, pp. 98). Teachers must figure out how 
to engage students in appropriate learning tasks and encourage them to accomplish learning 
goals. Teachers can develop motivating materials that allow students to develop cognitive skills 
and move them forward. In the same way, teachers can provide feedback that fosters analysis of 


mistakes and learning from experience. 


Practical Optimism 

Student attitude is critically important; pessimistic students do not try, give up in the 
process, and finally get frustrated as they do not achieve (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 42). 
However, optimistic students work hard until they accomplish their tasks and goals (Dweck, 
2014; Wilson & Conyers, 2016), and in times of failure, they can see a new opportunity to 
improve (Hattie, 2012; Brock & Hundley, 2016; Ricci, 2015). Often even qualified students still 
do not perform due to a lack of motivation. Their low levels of motivation lead to a reticent 
attitude to work (Dweck, 2014). Students lose concentration and interest (Chapman & King, 


2012, p. 29) when teachers present tedious tasks and content (Dirksen, 2016; Willingham, 2009) 
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in a monotonous, boring way. However, those students with a positive attitude for learning 
engage and are more resilient at meeting high-academic demands and achieve more (Dweck, 
2014). 

Teacher mindset is also considered important to promote a positive attitude for learning; 
On the one hand, Wilson and Conyers (2016) asserted that having a negative mood in class 
inhibits the probability of students’ paying attention and learning (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010, 
p. 136). On the other hand, Wilson and Conyers (2016) stated that a positive mood catches 
student attention and helps them develop more critical and holistic thinking (Wilson & Conyers, 
2016, p. 41). 

Additionally, Wilson and Conyers (2016) suggested that a variation in teachers' content 
presentation attracts students' attention (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 75). Also, As Chapman and 
King (2012) noted, the teachers’ challenge is maintaining students’ desire to learn (Chapman & 
King, 2012, p. 29). Hence, developing practical optimism among students could help them learn 
and achieve. Wilson and Conyers (2016) defined practical optimism as an approach that can help 
students "increase the probability of successful outcomes" (p. 41). By developing a positive 
attitude for learning, students can see that "success is possible" (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 41). 
However, learners must work hard to build motivation and achieve personal goals (Hattie & 
Yates, 2014, p. 5) and determination (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 42). 

Wilson and Conyers (2016) noted that students' ability, desire to learn, and a can-do 
belief are essential for learning success (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 42) and Hattie and Yates 
(2014) expressed that all teachers want students to have these traits and hope to help students 
build "confidence, pride, and expectations of success" (p. 219). Thus, teachers should foster 


practical optimism in students. To accomplish this end, teachers and students can follow some 
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reasonable steps to keep focused on developing and maintaining optimism for learning. Wilson 
and Conyers (2016) proposed the self-reflection metacognitive I-4 model with four factors and 
five practical steps to monitor the learning process and outcome achievement (Wilson & 
Conyers, 2016, p. 45). In step one, titled Reflecting on the Information, teachers should provide 
students with pertinent and timely feedback (Chapman & King, 2012; Mastropieri & Scruggs, 
2010; Pittler et al., 2012, p. 38). Marzano (2010) pointed out that students who receive feedback 
related to their tasks, process, and self-regulation perform better and accomplish goals (Marzano, 
2010, p. 5). In step two, Reflecting on Information Interpretation, teachers guide students in 
thinking about the information they received while the students reflect about what they will do 
with it (Ricci, 2015; Hammond, 2015). For example, a student with a practical positive attitude 
will find the causes of a bad result (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 45). They will never think they 
are not capable of success but will instead focus on how to address those causes (Hammond, 
2015, p. 105). In step three, teachers and students reflect on the impact of the interpretations. In 
this part of the process, teachers encourage students to continue trying and work harder (Ricci, 
2015; Marzano, 2010); effective teachers know that their students’ interpretations affect their 
feelings and mood. Are they ready to give up or to improve? (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 45). In 
step four, both teachers and students design a plan to influence a low grade. Teachers can set 
clear expectations and make a re-teach-re-learn-re-asses plan (Ricci, 2015, p. 62). Perhaps 
students can earn extra credit by showing improved understanding, a daily study schedule can be 
implemented, or study habits improved (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 45). In step five, Wilson 
and Conyers (2016) suggested that teachers and students review the model with different 


scenarios (p. 45). 
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Practical optimism for learning can also be possible if teachers create a positive 
classroom environment where students feel safe to try, make mistakes, and are encouraged to 
take risks (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 43). Research has consistently demonstrated that an 
enduring positive interaction or "fit" within a context promotes engagement and discourages 
withdrawal (Fairbanks et al., 2010). As a result of this reflection, teachers can implement a 
practical, optimistic culture and explain to students why developing a positive attitude for 
learning is beneficial for them (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 46). First, whether students think 
they can do it or not will affect their perception of learning. Second, students who adopt a 
positive mindset are healthier and have better relationships with friends and family (Wilson & 
Conyers, 2016, p. 42). Third, they also develop more skills and strategies that help them improve 
their learning (Hattie, 2012, p. 32). Hence, generating an enjoyable classroom environment can 
help engage students and focus their attention by implementing a variety of fun activities in order 
to bring humor and optimism to the class (Dirksen, 2016, p. 154). Marzano (2017) also 
suggested that teachers can use various methods and engaging activities in the classroom that can 
be used to promote a positive attitude, such as games, which are intrinsically fascinating, intrigue 
students, and make them feel motivated (Marzano, 2017, p. 73). Supporting this motion, 
Mastropieri and Scruggs (2010) added that "students are more motivated to learn when learning 
is fun and interesting" (p. 220). 

Fostering a positive mindset can allow students to learn and achieve. Thus, teachers can 
consider various strategies, and select meaningful and engaging activities that best fit the content 
and students' interests. Also, teachers can present their lessons in multiple ways, provide 


appropriate feedback and transform the classroom into a more enjoyable learning environment. 
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Growth Mindset 

Over thirty years ago, Dweck (2014) and her colleagues were concerned about students' 
failures at school. While students took many tests to try to improve their grades, Dweck (2014) 
tried to figure out the cause of the learners' failure. After several studies and years of research, 
Dweck (2014) concluded that people used to think that they were born with specific talents and 
abilities, what she called a fixed mindset. However, researchers expressed a belief that people 
could have a growth mindset by developing their skills and abilities by working hard, using good 
problem-solving strategies, and receiving good mentoring from others (Brock & Hundley, 2016, 
p. 1). 

Dweck (2014) thought that students who were considered intelligent would never take on 
challenges, in order to avoid failure, because they had a fixed mindset. Also, Dweck (2014) 
asserted that challenges test students' deficiencies, and students would not dare to have low 
grades because appearing unintelligent is something everyone would like to avoid. In relation to 
praising, Dweck (2014) asserted that when teachers praise students for their effort and strategies 
during a learning process (Willingham, 2009, p. 183), students learn they need to work hard to 
achieve goals and be resilient enough to endure difficulties (Brock & Hundley, 2016, p. 
15).Therefore, a growth mindset creates more sustained learning and perseverance (Dweck, 
2014), and teachers who can change students' mindsets can help students develop greater 
confidence and persistence to achieve and master (Ricci, 2015, p. 1). 

Dweck (2014) revealed that thousands of students who participated in their 2006 studies 
and believed they needed to work hard and take on challenges in order to succeed, increased 
their grades at school considerably. However, there are still many students struggling at school, 


thinking they need to demonstrate their level of intelligence. Dweck's (2014) idea of learning a 
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growth mindset has transformed the meaning of effort and difficulty. Students who develop a 
growth mindset have a chance to get smarter and succeed (Ricci, 2015, p. 1). Brock and Hundley 
(2016) emphasized that students' abilities are qualities they can change and improve with time 
and effort (Brock & Hundley, 2016, p. 12). In this way, students who work hard and go through 


obstacles get more interested and are more engaged and motivated to learn. 


Mistakes and Learning 

Several educational researchers (Hammond, 2015; Brock & Hundley, 2016; Mastropieri 
& Scruggs, 2010; Hammond, 2015; Hattie & Yates, 2014) have asserted the importance of 
learning from mistakes and seeing them as an opportunity to learn. They develop a growth 
mindset. However, some people focus on looking smart and avoiding failure, maintaining a fixed 
mindset (Dweck, 2014). Brock and Hundley (2016) stated that there are five areas in which 
people's actions let us know the difference between having a fixed mindset and a growth mindset 
(Brock & Hundley, 2016, p. 17). People with a fixed mindset avoid challenges because if they 
fail, they look uneducated; however, those with a growth mindset see failure and mistakes as a 
motivation to learn (Brock & Hundley, 2016, p. 17). Some people give up due to obstacles while 
others persevere (Willingham, 2009, p. 183) while other people believe that putting in effort is a 
synonym of not being smart or talented, yet people with a growth mindset know that effort and 
hard work are necessary for success (Brock & Hundley, 2016, p. 17). Additionally, people with a 
fixed mindset never accept negative feedback (Dweck, 2014); on the contrary, positive people 
see criticism as a resource for improvement and learning (Dweck, 2014). Those people having a 
fixed mindset see the success of others as a threat; however, it can be an inspiration for people 


with a positive attitude for learning (Brock & Hundley, 2016, p. 17). 
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Students with a fixed mindset do not accept failure (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 5). They do 
not pay attention to the process. They think that the rest of their class would think they are not 
smart enough to fail (Dweck, 2014). It seems that teachers who verbally praise students for 
focusing on abilities and achievement, not on learning (Brock & Hundley, 2016, p. 15), promote 
that fixed mindset. Nevertheless, those children with a positive mindset dream of a prosperous 
future (Dweck, 2014), and they engage in trying hard, persevering, and going through academic 
challenges (Hattie & Yates, 2014, pp. 67-68). Learners can know that persevering and going 
through challenges are the only ways to achieve their desired outcomes (Dweck, 2014). 

Regarding this topic, Ricci (2015) also argued that even though students in challenged 
classrooms can struggle and fail, their intelligence is never an issue (Ricci, 2015, p. 57). 
Mistakes are part of the improvement process, and students know it (Ricci, 2015, p. 57). Whether 
teachers include mistakes and failures in their daily conversations, students can understand that 
errors and failures provide better feedback (Brock & Hundley, 2016, p. 20). They can also learn 
how to interpret the information, see its impact, and plan how to influence that unsatisfactory 
result (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 45). Wilson and Conyers (2016) also argued that to "help 
students become wise learners" (p. 108), teachers can guide students to see their mistakes as an 
opportunity for self-reflection and improvement. Ricci (2015) also stated that teachers who 
believe in mistakes as a learning tool could support and guide students to analyze their errors and 
learn from them (Ricci, 2015, p. 62). 

It is important to give timely, appropriate feedback to students because they can use that 
essential information to improve their performance (Pittler, 2012; Hammond, 2015). Students 
need opportunities and time to work on their mistakes to learn from them (Ricci, 2015, p. 62) and 


teachers can allow students to reflect on their errors (Marzano, 2017; Hattie, 2012). That is why, 
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when teachers and students work together, students can learn this new approach and have time to 


reflect and practice until they accomplish their goals. 


Rapport and Learning Partnership 

Not only have today's classrooms become more diverse and demanding, but "student 
populations and the rise of new education standards have changed the dynamics of education" 
(Herrera & Murray, 2016, p. 3). For this reason, teachers teaching culturally, and linguistically 
diverse students need to be aware of their learners' language, cognitive, and socio-emotional 
needs to help them become more independent learners. Hammond (2015) stated that "one of the 
goals in education is to help students learn" (p. 12). Hattie (2012) argued that "teachers are 
among the most powerful influences in learning" (p. 22) and Carr (2008) pointed out that 

Recognizing that individual action takes place within a broader context, and also 

involves the infinite stories and manifestations of others, it remains that 

individuals can influence their immediate, and sometimes the broader, 


environment on a number of issues on a daily basis. (p. 94) 


Culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) students often struggle in class (Herrera & Murray, 
2016, p. 8). They do not have enough "opportunities to develop the cognitive skills and habits of 
mind that would prepare them to take on more advanced academic tasks" (Hammond, 2015, p. 
14). Hence, they often depend on teachers to do their work. Hammond (2015) defined dependent 
learners as those who cannot do complex school tasks without support (Hammond, 2015, p. 13). 
Hammond (2015) stated that the only way to help dependent learners to become independent is 
by building a culture of care through which teachers and students can ally themselves in a 


learning partnership (Hammond, 2015; Herrera & Murry, 2016; Mastropieri & Scruggs, 
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2010). Developing a good and honest sympathetic connection (rapport) with students and 
acknowledgment of their personhood (cultural background) (Hammond, 2015; TESOL 
International Association Writing Team, 2018) is crucial to create a sense of trust and safety 
between teachers and students (Hammond, 2015, p. 75). Additionally, this emotional connection 
allows teachers and students to work as a team and confront specific learning challenges 
(Hammond, 2015; Brock & Hundley, 2016). Teachers can use this connection to stretch and 
empower students as learners (Hammond, 2015; Herrera & Murry, 2016). In this alliance, both 
teachers and students bring their will and skill to work hard (Hammond, 2015; Mastropieri & 
Scruggs, 2010; Hattie, 2012). The teacher supports students to avoid students’ emotions taking 
over, through a positive relationship. Hence, students can "reach their fullest potential under less 
stress" (Hammond, 2015, p. 73). Furthermore, teachers help students develop cognitive skills, 
become more independent, and expand their intellectual capacity (Hattie, 2012, p. 32). 

When teachers can understand how students think and learn (Wilson & Conyers, 2016; 
Dirksen, 2016), they can make students visible in the class (Hattie, 2013, p. 5). Students can 
learn how they learn and commence being more intellectually independent (Hattie, 2013, p. 6). 
Hattie (2013) directed the evidence-based research “Visible Learning for Teachers: Maximizing 
Impact on Learning” to determine what influences school-aged students' achievement and what 
works and does not work in the classroom (Hattie, 2013, p. 1). Learning is visible when students 
understand what they are going to learn (because the goal is explicitly stated), what they will do 
in class, and how they will do it (Hattie, 2013, p. 1). When learning is visible, teachers see 
learning as if they were students, and students see teachers as the key to continuous learning; in 
these situations teachers can recognize if learning is happening in their classroom or not (Hattie, 


2013; Hattie, 2012; Hattie & Yates, 2014). In successful classrooms, the teacher and students 
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work together to achieve goals and both teachers and students learn from each other (Hattie, 
2013; Hammond, 2015) as students become teachers, and teachers become learners when they 
evaluate their teaching practice, get feedback from students, and make decisions to improve 
(Hattie, 2013, Hammond, 2015; Hattie & Yates, 2014). That is, the mindset and the right 
classroom actions positively impact students’ learning achievement (Hattie, 2012, p. 30). Hence, 
expert teachers have clear learning intentions and they can set challenging success criteria, such 
as goals, objectives, indicators, and activities (Hattie, 2012; Hattie & Yates, 2014, Marzano, 
2017; TESOL International Association Writing Team, 2018). Successful teachers can manage a 
set of learning strategies (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Hammond, 2015; Chapman & Kings, 
2012; Stobaugh, 2019) and identify when students are not progressing. They can also provide 
meaningful feedback (Hattie & Yates, 2014; Pittler et al., 2012; Hammond, 2015; Ricci, 2015) 
and learn from their own teaching experience in the classroom (Hattie, 2012; Hattie & Yates, 
2014). 

Rapport between teachers and students is an important part of effective teaching and is 
defined by Hammond (2015) as a "sympathetic connection" (p. 75), a trustful relationship with 
students, and it is essential to create this rapport in order for students to have an openness to 
learning (Hammond, 2015, p. 76). Affirmation (acknowledging our students) and rapport free the 
brain to engage in creativity, knowledge, and high-level thinking activities (Hammond, 2015, p. 
76). Thus, teachers can build a genuine partnership by listening to students, being aware of the 
inequities that impact their lives, and appreciating their cultures and identities (Hammond, 2015, 
pp. 76 - 77). Culturally Responsive Teaching (CRT) is one of the most powerful tools teachers 
can use to support CLD students (Hammond, 2015; Herrera & Murry, 2016). Hammond (2015) 


defined CRT as a "pedagogical approach firmly rooted in learning theory and cognitive science" 
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(p. 16) and CRT helps students build intellective capacity (the brain increases its power to 
process complex information) (Hammond, 2015; Wilson & Conyers, 2016) by considering 


students’ cultural backgrounds and scaffolding and connecting what students know and what they 
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Figure 2.1: Ready for Rigor Framework 


need to know (Hammond, 2015; Herrera & Murry, 2016). However, one of the main obstacles to 
successfully implementing this approach is that teachers struggle with the operationalization of 


CRT practices in the classroom (Hammond, 2015, p. 16). 
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The Ready for Rigor framework (See Figure 2.1) is designed to help teachers understand 
the CRT principles and methodology (Hammond, 2015, p. 16). In other words, this framework 
helps teachers "operationalize culturally responsive pedagogical principles into culturally 
responsive teaching practices" (Hammond, 2015, p. 16). Thus, teachers can help students “move 
from being dependent learners to independent ones” (Hammond, 2015, p. 16). This framework 
organizes the four practice areas of CRT (Hammond, 2015): 

1.-Awareness (knowing students’ culture and previous knowledge) (p. 18), 

2.-Learning partnership (building trust across differences) (p. 19), 

3.-Information processing (strengthening and expanding students' capacity) (p. 19), and 


4.-Community building (safe environment for taking risks) (pp. 19-20). 


By putting these tools and strategies into practice, teachers create the social, emotional, and 
cognitive environment for students to engage in learning and be cognitively independent 
(Hammond, 2015; Herrera & Murry, 2016). Struggling culturally linguistic learners need an 
advocate (TESOL International Association Writing Team, 2018; Herrera & Murry, 2016) and 
an ally they can work with (Herrera & Murry, 2016; Hammond, 2015). Teachers can act as allies 
and help students become more actively engaged in their learning (Stobaugh, 2019; Marzano, 
2017; Dirksen, 2016; Hattie & Yates, 2014). As a result of this alliance, learning partnerships 
can shorten the culturally and linguistically diverse student's cognitive gap (Hammond, 2015, p. 


15) and support dependent students to become more independent learners. 


Developing Confidence 
Students' ability to be confident about what they know and can achieve is essential for 


their future success. Hattie and Yates (2014) defined confidence as "something we feel inside 
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and what we exhibit to others" (p. 215). Hattie (2012) asserted that "such confidence can lead to 
resilience" or "the ability to react to adversity" (p. 59). According to Hattie and Yates (2014), 
teachers often evaluate students for the degree of confidence they show in the classroom and 
teachers can perceive students’ confidence in displaying answers, especially inferred from their 
oral expression and behavior (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 215). Even though confidence associates 
with knowledge and cleverness, teachers need to ensure that students are confident enough to 
move on to another complex topic. Hence, a firm, strong voice is a good confidence indicator 
(Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 215). Motivational psychology has identified three levels of 
confidence: 

1. The global level of self-esteem. 

2. Domain level of perceived competency. 

3. Task-related level or self-efficacy. (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 216) 
Our global level of self-esteem is part of our personality (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 216) and has 
to do with our self-beliefs and how we perceive ourselves. Hence, people with a global level of 
self-esteem have an inherent expectation and disposition to succeed in all fields and areas of life 
(Chapman & King, 2012; Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010) People see these individuals as happy, 
positive, and healthy achievers (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 216). Hattie & Yates (2014) assured 
that if teachers can develop students’ self-esteem, students can be more motivated to learn 
(Mastropieri, 2010, p. 205), more favorable to take on social responsibilities, and can achieve 
more (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 217). 

Most students identify their domains; that is to say, how good students are at different 

school subjects (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 218). People can have high levels of self-esteem in 


some areas like sports; still, this does not mean they can academically succeed (Hattie & Yates, 
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2014, p. 218). It is only when a person can recognize themselves as a learner or high achiever 
that self-esteem connects with achievement (Pittler et al., 2012, p. 57). For global self-esteem 
and perceived competencies to be related, individual skills must be part of their social work 
(Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 218). A mismatch produces diminished self-esteem and when family 
values are not associated with one's perceived abilities (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 219)—for 
instance, not being perceived as good at painting and belonging to an artistic family, it can be 
particularly difficult for the student. However, if students succeed at school, the school can be an 
essential part of their lives, known as their academic self-concept (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 219). 
Teachers want students to be successful at school, and thus they need to help them develop 
confidence, pride, and high expectations as learners (Hammond, 2015; Wilson & Conyers, 2016; 
Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Herrera & Murry, 2016). Motivation helps students to succeed 
(Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2014, p. 199) because they will invest in learning and enjoy the path 
(Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 219). 

In addition, self-efficacy, as noted, has to do with one's confidence to achieve (Hattie & 
Yates, 2014; Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Chapman & King, 2012). It is related to task-oriented 
activities (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Hattie & Yates, 2014) through which students develop 
the confidence to accomplish tasks and succeed (Herrera & Murry, 2016, p. 321). Self-efficacy is 
an on-the-spot judgment of what students can achieve, and instead of just a feeling about how 
good they are at different areas, it is about actual contexts and realistic goals informed by 
students' competencies (Hattie & Yates, 2014, p. 219). In this way, self-efficacy implies students 
are confident about doing something (Dweck, 2014; Hattie & Yates, 2014; Chapman & King, 
2012). Students desire challenges, focus on the task, work hard to achieve, persist, and 


concentrate on the demands (Dweck, 2014; Brock & Hundley, 2016; Mastropieri & Scruggs, 
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2010). Hattie and Yates's (2014) explained "the essence of efficacy is that it is genuinely task- 
oriented" (p. 220), and therefore, students need to develop a high level of self-esteem, be aware 
of their multiple competencies (what they are good at), put forth reasonable effort, and persist in 
tasks. In this way, if students have previously succeeded with different tasks, they will develop 


confidence in what they think they can achieve and ultimately be successful. 


Conclusions 

The importance of developing a positive mindset for learning is clear (Dweck, 2014; 
Wilson & Conyers, 2016; Ricci, 2015; Brock & Hundley, 2016). All teachers, and particularly 
English language teachers, need to reflect on their practices and how they facilitate students’ 
learning, especially culturally and linguistically diverse students (CLD). Students who are "Liable 
to fail because they cannot understand or speak the language of instruction" (Herrera & Murry, 
2016, p. 8) "are in most need of strategy teaching" (Hattie, 2012, p 126). Therefore, teachers can 
design attractive, meaningful, and engaging materials that can attract and maintain students' 
attention (Chapman & King, 2012; Stobaugh, 2019; Dirksen, 2016; Mastropieri & Scruggs, 
2010; Marzano, 2017; TESOL International Association Writing Team, 2018) and motivate them 
to learn. Additionally, teachers can create a safe and enjoyable learning environment where 
students can make mistakes and take risks (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Gottlieb, 2016; 
Chapman & King, 2012; Wilson & Conyers, 2016; Herrera & Murry, 2016). Moreover, teachers 
can provide timely, appropriate feedback that allows students to reflect on their mistakes and 
learn from them (Hammond, 2015; Ricci, 2015; Pittler et al., 2012; Hattie & Yates, 2014; 
Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010; Marzano, 2017). Additionally, teachers can teach with enthusiasm 


and motivation and foster a positive attitude to increase students' potential for success (Wilson & 
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Conyers, 2016; Moore, 2021). Teachers with a positive teaching mindset believe learners are the 
center of their instruction (Dweck, 2014; Wilson & Conyers, 2016; Hattie, 2012; Hattie, 2013; 
Hattie & Yates, 2014; TESOL International Association Writing Team, 2018; Chapman & King, 
2012; Marzano, 2017). Also, these teachers use strategies that allow students to be confident in 
order to help them succeed (Hattie & Yates, 2014; Dweck, 2014). Teachers who develop 
practical optimism in their classroom also know that their students will take challenges, stay with 
each task until completion, learn, and achieve (Dweck, 2014; Brock & Hundley, 2016; Wilson & 


Conyers, 2016; Moore, 2021). 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I intend to explain the rationale of creating a workshop for classroom 
teachers who struggle with many students of color and culturally and linguistically diverse 
(CLD) students due to their disengaging and disinteresting attitude in class. Motivation is one of 
the most critical factors affecting foreign or second language learning (Guerrero, 2015). Dirksen 
(2016) asserted that "highly motivated students will learn regardless of the quality of learning" 
(p. 28). Additionally, Dirksen (2016) argued that "unmotivated learners will be a challenge even 
for the best teacher" (p.28). 

This workshop will introduce teachers from my school to practical optimism to improve 
motivation and productivity for students. The workshop will provide teachers the pedagogical 
reasons for adopting a teaching mindset, improving their instructional practice, and developing 
authentic assessment tools that meet students’ needs, interests, and skills. During the four-session 
workshop, teachers will know the foundations of this learning approach and develop a positive 
teaching mindset. 

According to Wilson and Conyers (2016), Practical Optimism is an approach to learning 
and life that fosters practical positive actions for success (p. 41). An optimistic approach to 
school, develops a positive attitude for doing tasks; students can work hard and persist until 
achieving academic goals. Students with a positive attitude for learning believe they can do it, 
ask questions, stay focused on tasks, and continue their efforts until completion (Wilson and 


Conyers, 2016, p. 42). Moore (2021) asserted that according to Positive Psychology's founding 
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father, Martin Seligman, people could cultivate a positive perspective by changing their attitudes 
and behaviors. Besides, people with a positive attitude in life can impact their health, well-being, 
and success. Brock and Hundley (2016) informed that Carol Dweck (2006) published the 

book Mindset: The New Psychology of Success in which she coined the terms, fixed mindset, 
related to the belief that people were born with an amount of intelligence and ability, and growth 
mindset defined as the belief that people can practice, work hard, and persevere in learning and 
growing (Brock and Hundley, 2016, p. 1). Brock and Hundley (2016) have stated that a student 
with a growth mindset sees intelligence and abilities for sports, arts, or any other area, as 
qualities they can change or improve with effort (p. 12). Dweck (2014) specified that students 
who have a positive mindset for learning resist the hard-academic work and achieve better. 
Consequently, teachers with a positive teaching mindset believe that all students can learn if they 
provide the conditions for an encouraging classroom where students can feel safe, make efforts, 
and take intellectual risks (Wilson & Conyers, 2016, p. 43). 

Teachers have an essential role in developing practical optimism in their classrooms. 
Regarding Wilson and Conyers (2016), teachers and students who develop and maintain an 
optimistic outlook about learning focus on achieving outcomes and the practical actions they 
may take to succeed (p. 44). Wilson and Conyers (2016) stated that the I-4 model, which consists 
of self-reflection on four factors that affect students' learning: information, interpretation, impact, 
and influence, can help develop practical optimism. The I-4 model allows teachers and students 
to consider and interpret pertinent information, be aware of the impact of the interpretations, and 
analyze how this interpretation can influence their results (p. 45). Mastropieri and Scruggs 
(2010) have argued that there are other factors affecting students’ learning, such as teachers' 


enthusiasm because "teacher enthusiasm promotes motivation and positive affect" (p. 214). Other 
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researchers have pointed out that engaging materials (Mastropieri & Scruggs, 2010), relevant 
lessons (Wilson & Conyers, 2016; Dirksen, 2017), and a positive environment (Pittler et al., 
2012) help engage students for learning. Hammond (2015) asserted that those who have multiple 
opportunities to take intellectual risks could face more complex tasks (p. 14). Besides, some 
studies supported the importance of providing students with pertinent and appropriate feedback 
that allows them to learn from their mistakes, take actions to improve, and achieve (Hammond, 
2015; Hattie & Yates, 2014; Ricci, 2015; Stobaugh, 2019; TESOL International Association 
Writing team, 2018). 

Regarding the importance of developing practical optimism as a part of the school 
culture, this thesis project aims to implement many practical actions to engage students in class, 
foster an attitude of effort, and develop cognitive skills. Although the whole project will be 
carried out throughout the school year, the first part will consist of four professional learning 
network (PLN) sessions between August and September 2021. The project for this thesis purpose 
consists of a Google slides presentation. This material will introduce the foundations of the 
practical optimism approach for learning during the first session. In the subsequent sessions, 
teachers will design attractive learning activities to engage students. In addition to this, teachers 
will create lessons using successful strategies to develop cognitive skills among students. Also, 
they will select authentic assessment tools to monitor students' learning and achievement 
throughout the 2021-2022 school year. Furthermore, some other specific actions will take place 
at school to include the whole community. We will make a poster campaign; we will share 
positive mindset quotes during the daily announcements. Teachers will develop monthly 
activities, taken from the book The Growth Mindset Coach by Brock and Hundley (2016), to 


work with students during the Advisory class weekly. Ultimately, after the setting of this project 
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at school, constant monitoring will be done together with the instructional coach, counselors, and 
department chairs to ensure its success. 

It is hoped that this project will effectively impact teachers, students, and the entire 
school community. Suppose teachers can change their mindset and create environmental and 
educational conditions for students to learn. In that case, our African American and culturally 
and linguistically diverse students will adopt a practical optimism mindset for learning that 


fosters their academic and life goals. 


Chapter 4: Final Project- Teacher Workshop 


The current project focuses on designing a workshop based on Google Slides presentation 
to introduce teachers to the practical optimism approach to improve motivation and productivity 
for students. The workshop Practical Optimism: A Positive Mindset for Multicultural (and all) 
Learners provides teachers from a high school in South Carolina, United States, the reasons for 
adopting a teaching mindset, the foundations of this approach, and the procedure to implement 
practical actions throughout the 2021-2022 school year to improve our students' motivation and 
achievement. 

This workshop is offered to classroom teachers, counselors, and administrators who 
successfully can implement the practical optimism approach. I hope that the seminar can 
motivate teachers to learn about how they can improve students' attitudes to achieve life and 
academic goals, encouraging student success. 

This thesis project covers the first of four sessions. Teachers develop engaging materials 
and activities, use various authentic assessment tools to meet students’ needs through their 
participation in the school's campaign to promote a positive mindset through posters, daily 
quotes, and Advisory class activities. 

The delivery of the first workshop content and activities, supported by a Google slides 
presentation (See Appendix A: Slides), is primarily hosted by the South Carolina Multilingual 


Education Kickoff in July 2021. The workshop is presented together with Ayanna Anderson, the 
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school instructional coach. Ayanna beautified the Google slides, and together we develop this 
project throughout the school year. 

This workshop includes six parts. The first part introduces the workshop, the presenters, 
and the topic. Then, the second part provides the theoretical framework of the practical optimism 
approach. The third part specifies the reasons that support this project. The fourth part explains 
the procedures to develop practical optimism and Wilson and Conyers' (2016) I-4 Model. The 
fifth part shows how to execute this approach. In addition to this, it suggests a literature review 
and examples of successful activities. All these activities meet multilingual and all learners' 
needs and skills—Lastly, the sixth part gives time for questions and suggestions, thanks, and 


credits. 


First part: Introduction 

During the COVID-19 pandemic, students could choose between attending face-to-face 
classes or studying their subjects by completing the VIRTUAL SC program acquired by the 
South Carolina Department of Education. 

Many students of color and Hispanic students, who were supposedly studying from 
home, got jobs at different stores in the city, did not do their assignments, and were behind. 
Additionally, those students attending face-to-face classes put on their earbuds, watched videos 
on their cellphones, listened to music, or slept on their desks. They were also behind. 

Last school year, apart from teaching my ESOL classes, I pushed my students in four 
different subjects, and I observed ten other courses as a requirement for my Practicum Course for 
College. In total, I attended fourteen different classes. Students in all those classes showed a 


common factor in their behavior, disengagement, and disinterest. As I could not be just observant 


of how students were not interested in learning, I decided to make a thesis project that would 
help reverse this unfortunate situation. 

I think all students can learn and that their learning is one hundred percent the teacher's 
responsibility. Thus, I hope this project helps teachers enhance a teaching mindset and provide 
the rationale to improve how they teach and assess students to foster a positive attitude. 

This part begins with an oral explanation of the observed students’ behavior from a high school 
in Beaufort, South Carolina, which prompted this project (Figure 4.1: See Appendix A, Slide 


#1). 





Figure 4.1: Reasons to adopt a practical optimism approach 


It is followed by the introduction of the project’s name (Figure 4.2: See Appendix A, 


Slide #2) and the presenters (Figure 4.3: See Appendix A, Slide #3). 
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Then we explain to teachers the actions they can make to write on the chat, react, mute 
and unmute themselves, turn on and off the camera, and activate live captions (Figure 4.4, See 
Appendix A, Slide #4). I also inform the participants about meeting norms (Figure 4.5, See 


Appendix A, Slide #5). 
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Figure 4.5: Meeting norms 
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After that, the workshop objectives and meeting agenda are shared with the audience 


(Figure 4.6, See Appendix A, Slide #6). 


Learning Objective Agenda 
I can name one strategy | can What is Practical Optimism? 


incorporate into my teaching Why is Practical Optimism important? 
practice as a way fo promote 


practical optimism for the ESOL = 
(and general) student population. ideas to Execute Practical Optimism? 


wR i 
Oow ff) =- ° 
mæ ‘R 
_ aaa 
= 
= 


Figure 4.6: Workshop objectives and agenda 


The attendees receive instructions to post answers using Google Jamboard. Then I ask 
them to go to the first Google Jamboard activity to answer why students seemed lazy or 


disengaged in class (Figure 4.7, See Appendix A, Slide #7). 


Introduction to Practical Optimism 


1. Today we will use a Google 
Jamboard for interaction. 


2. First Task: on slide 2, express 
your thoughts about why 
students seem lazy, sleepy, 
disengaged, and or 
disinterested in class. 


3. ; we will have a 
short tutorial, then complete 
your first task. 





Figure 4.7: Google Jamboard introductory question 
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Second part: What? 


This part provides the theoretical framework and definitions of the two main concepts 
that hold this thesis: Growth Mindset and Practical Optimism. First, I define practical optimism 
by explaining how it relates to a Growth Mindset by using a poster and researchers' ideas (Figure 


4.8, See Appendix A, Slide #8). 





Figure 4.8: Growth Mindset and Practical Optimism definition 


Second, I define practical optimism according to Wilson and Conyers (Figure 4.9, See 


Appendix A, Slide #9). 


What is practical optimism? = 


idea 
testing 
ptiialists 
= being poh 
* Anoptimistic outlook that improves logici 
' skills 
Academics = nae 
: Pycha nhagicaler, . 
Relationships think” 


Physical and Mental Health nan <possible 


“research” SUCCESS! 


s hilosoph “term = 
* Enhances learning so students feel Pace D. Ositive= aia 
Safe Ones rai a ene health 


disease 


failure | Psychology 
Secure “key -attitude= a 
Accepted 


goal 


l l Optimists= mind: “optimism 
Encouraged to take intellectual risks od ee Ma ie 


yee thinking: ‘life 


obeargue quccepts things terms conc Pt test 


mindsets =people = 


brain eXplanatory = 





(Wilson & Conyers, 201 1a) 


Figure 4.9: Practical optimism definition according to Wilson and Conyers (2016) 


Finally, I explain what practical optimism approach allows students to do. Also, the 


results of this approach adoption are explained and exemplified (Figure 4.10, See Appendix A, 


Slide #10). 


What is practical optimism? 


An approach that allows students to 
* Understand success is possible for them 
* Believe in their ability to achieve goals 
(vital for success) 





And results in 

Positive mood 

Acan-do attitude 

Broader attention 

Creative and holistic thinking 
Goal achievement 


+ + + % 


How High Can You Fly 
Attituds Jetern es Altitu 





(Hattie and Yotes, 2014) 


(Wilson and Conyers, 2016) 


Figure 4.10: Approach results 
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Part three: Why? 

This part begins by explaining the three main factors that affect students’ motivation and 
learning, especially language learners, teacher mindset (Figure 4.11, See Appendix A, Slide 
#11), teacher instruction (Figure 4.12, See Appendix A, Slide #12), and teacher assessment type 


(Figure 4.13, See Appendix A, Slide #13). 


Why practical optimism? 
Three Main Factors 


Teacher Mindset 
All students can learn. 
There are no lazy students. 


Students may be disengaged or disinterested 
Teachers are responsible for student learning 


+ tte > 





“Growth mindset is... about helping children to relish challenges, because 
the challenges can help them grow their abilities” (Oweck, 2014). 


Figure 4.11: Teacher mindset 


Why practical optimism? 
Three Main Factors 


2. Teacher Instruction (the main factor) 
Student-centered 

Variety of learning activities 
Multiple types of interaction 
Diverse selection of resources 





+ oF OF OF 


“No one will learn if they are not interested or engaged, if they 
think the activity is not meaningful for them” (Dirksen, 2016). 


Figure 4.12: Teacher instruction 
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Why practical optimism? 
Three Main Factors 


3.-Teacher Assessment Types 


Authentic assessment (pre-while-post) 
Student-centered 
Culturally relevant 
Pertinent and varied assessment tools 


+ ot OF 





“The quality assessment indicates teachers’ pathways for 
individual learning” (Chapman & King, 2012) 


Figure 4.13: Teacher assessment types 


Here the focus is on the explanation of how students’ engagement, learning, and success 


are affected by teachers’ lack of mindset, not student-centered instruction or assessment of 


learning instead of assessment for learning (Figure 4.13, See Appendix A, Slide #14). 





student INSTRUCTION 
MINDSET 
ASSESSMENT 


4 \ 


Student does = Student does = Student does not 
ot engage ot learr naster and succeed 


Figure 4.14: Domino effect 
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It is followed by a quote to reinforce the teachers’ privilege and responsibility to motivate 
students for learning and success. At the same time, two examples of intrinsic and extrinsic 


motivation are presented (Figure 4.15, See Appendix A, Slide #15). 


AS TEACHERS, 


WE HAVE THE GREAT 
privilege and responsibility 
to impact our students’ lives positively, 


giving them reasons 
TO PUSH FORWARD 


and motivating them 
TO WANT TO SUCCEED IN LIFE. 


—Gustav G, 
WeAreTeachers Facebook 





Figure 4.15: Motivation 


Then, it is followed by the presentation of an authentic assessment tool called scrapbook. 
This activity allows language learners to reflect on the learning activities they like and identify 
difficulties, practical strategies, and achievements. Students also write about the areas they need 


to improve in the future. 


Teachers click on the link to review the assessment (Figure 4.16, See Appendix A, Slide 


#16). 
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Why practical 
optimism? ESOL 1-2 SCRAPBOOK 


Click the scrapbook link and 
let’s review how this activity is 
effective as a differentiated 












sQNS 
VEEN! 


. 
What I leamed my What | need to improve 
achievements 


Figure 4.16: Scrapbook 


Here, attendees are invited to participate in the second Jamboard to identify how the 


scrapbook becomes a differentiated assessment tool (Figure 4.17, See Appendix A, Slide #17). 


Why practical optimism? 


Jamboard Slide 3 Click the text box icon on the bottom left and briefly note how 
| MRTN: 
practical optimism: 


addresses the three main factors of 


Click the text box icon on the 
bottom left and briefly note how 
the ESOL 1-2 Scrapbook 
addresses the three main 
factors of practical optimism: 
Mindset, Instruction, 
Assessment. 





Figure 4.17: Google Jamboard assessment activity 
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Part four: How? 


In this part, the focus is placed on the implementation of practical optimism at school. 
For this purpose, a practical optimism poster leads a campaign at school to motivate the whole 
community to develop an optimistic attitude by following seven reasonable steps. The poster 
shows the seven steps required to achieve learning and life goals (Figure 4.18, See Appendix A, 


Slide #18). 


How do we develop practical optimism? 


i Get in the Right 
4 Frame of Mind 


5. WORK HARDER 


APOSITIVE 
MINDSET FOR = 
MULTILINGUAL 
LEARNERS 





Figure 4.18: Practical Optimism Poster 


Firstly, the I-4 Model by Wilson and Conyers (2016) is used to explain how students can 
reflect on their learning after getting feedback from their teachers (Figure 4.19, See Appendix A, 


Slide #19). 
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How do we develop practical optimism? 


According to Wilson & Conyers, the I-4 Model 
represents a process of self-reflection on four factors 


that may affect students’ approach to learning. 


Figure 4.19: Wilson and Conyers’ I-4 Model 


Secondly, suggestions for teachers to teach students how to use the I-4 Model for self- 
reflection on the learning process are presented. Teachers provide feedback and guide students 
thinking about the information (Figure 4.20, See Appendix A, Slide #20). Then, plan for 


students’ success and failures and encourage students to persist on their efforts (Figure 4.21, See 


Appendix A, Slide #21). 


How do | develop practical optimism as a teacher? 


Teaching is | Teacher | 7) Regular and 
adapted cifi x eS 
haccagte Bs Guide student thinking about 
student points are used to the information. 
responses. close the learning 
$0 THAT... anti 
Teaching is f ] 
responsive. eae: is 
informed. 


Provide Immediate or timely 
and specific feedback. 





Utopist Scepticist Artist 


Figure 4.20: Feedback and reflection on the information 
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Figure 4.21: Plan for failure/success and students’ encouragement 


Thirdly, a school example is shown to explain how to use the 4 Discipline Model (4DX) 


to set, monitor, and achieve goals. 


As a Leader in Me Lighthouse school, a Wildly Important Goal (WIG) is set by the 
certified and classified staff and students every quarter, monitored during the Professional 
Learning Network (PLN) and Advisory class weekly, and publicly celebrated on the School 
Google slides. There are four links provided to attendees to check and see four WIG examples, 
one for each quarter. Also, the methodology to develop the 4 Discipline Model (4DX) is 


explained step by step (Figure 4.22, See Appendix A, Slide #22). 
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How do we develop practical optimism? 

















S 

As a Leader in Me Lighthouse - 

School, we use the 4 Discipline R 

Model (4DX) to set, monitor and E 

achieve goals. Lead seit 

1 P rn ce yoga and meditation ot least PA 

Our Ist attempt at WIG creation |2 take doas on wotkirun AOR 

Our å attempt at WIG creation st 00) 4 

D 

Our 3rd attempt at WIG creation | 4 
Our refine process for WIGs 








Figure 4.22: The 4 Discipline Model (4DX) 


Lastly, teachers go to the Google Jamboard and respond how they can influence student 


mindset for learning? (Figure, 4.23, See Appendix A, Slide #23). 


How do we develop practical optimism? 


Return to the Jamboard and 
advance to slide 4, then 
respond to the question. 


Considering the |-4 Model, 
how can you influence 
student mindset for 
learning? 


Figure 4.23: Google Jamboard I-4 Model question 
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Part 5: Execution 


This part focuses on ways teachers can promote a positive attitude for students by doing 
simple activities to make a difference. Students must understand that adopting a positive mindset 
for learning and reflecting on how they can learn allows them to use the strategies they need to 


achieve (Figure 4.24, See Appendix A, Slide #24). 
Executing Practical Optimism 


S POSITIVE 


4 * “How students think about their learning, 
} å td] H D can affect their changes for success.” 
(Wilson & Conyers, 2016). 


a POSITIVE ~ 
a LIFE 





Figure 4.24: Positive Mindset for success quote 


It is followed by a quote that promotes self-confidence and the belief that everyone can 


learn and achieve academic and life goals (Figure 4.25, See Appendix A, Slide #25). 


Executing Practical Optimism 


Emphasize that students can 
adopt a more positive mindset 
about their ability to achieve their 
goals (Wilson & Conyers, 2016). 





Figure 4.25: Believe I can achieve quote 


Then, a chart is shared to help students switch their negativism into a positive 


mindset. The chart provides three practical actions that will help them reflect on their learning, 


especially on the information received (Figure 4.26, See Appendix A, Slide #26). 


oeveionnca GROWTH MINDSET 
INSTEADOF TRY SAYING BUT THEN.... 


I'm not good at this What am | missing? | don't know what I'm missing! 
| N I had a different strategy | wouldn't have 
given up | 


I give up l'il use a different strategy 
it's good enough | is this really my best work? Yep! Turns out it is my best work 
| can't make this any better | I can always improve I don't know how to improve on this! 
This is too hard | This may take some time | spent the time and still don't know how. | 
| made a mistake | Mistakes help me learn That mistake proves | haven't learnt! | 
| just can't do that | l'm going to train my brain How do | change my brain? 


I'll never be that smart | will learn how to do this How do | learn this? 





Plan A didn't work There's always a Plan B How do | create Plan B? 





My friend can do that I will learn from them I can't work out how my friend does that. 








Figure 4.26: Actions to reflect on learning chart 


Immediately after, another quote is shared to understand how developing a can-do 
attitude and persistence contribute to positive outcomes (Figure 4.27, See Appendix A, Slide 


#27). 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


Acan-do attitude and persistence in 
developing new knowledge and abilities, 
contribute fo positive outcomes. 





(Wilson & Conyers, 2016) 
(Dweck, 2014) 
(Hattie and Yates, 2014) 


Figure 4.27: A can-do attitude and persistence 


It is followed by examples of school classrooms where teachers use fun activities such as 
games, outdoor activities, and varied tones of voice to read funny stories, to make learning more 


enjoyable and memorable (Figure 4.28, See Appendix A, Slide #28). 


Executing Practical Optimism 


Inject some fun into your 
classroom. Playing games 
or reading aloud a funny 
story that supports lesson 
content makes learning 
engaging and more 
memorable and 
enhances a positive 
environment (Marzano, 
2017). 





Figure 4.28: Fun and Joy in class 
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After that, three more examples of how I have celebrated the power of incremental 
learning are explained. Every time my students succeed, I congratulate them with simple but 
meaningful actions to reinforce students’ positive mindset for goal achievement (Figure 4.29, 


See Appendix A, Slide #29). 





Figure 4.29: Celebrate the power of incremental learning 


To continue, Zaretta Hammond (2015) asserted that when teachers ally with students, 
they can build students’ independence. Hammond stated that “teachers struggle when they must 
operationalize the culturally responsive pedagogical principles into culturally responsive 
teaching practices” (p.16). Hence, Ready for Rigor Framework is explained “to help students 
move from being dependent learners to self-directed, independent learners” (Hammond, 2015, 


p.16) (Figure 4.30, See Appendix A, Slide #30). 


* Rewnagine the student and teacher retstionshp as a 
partnership 


* Take resporuitality to reduce studenti socatemotonal 
stress from stereotype Prest and meroagrenions: 
© Balance giring students both care and push 
* Heip students ovate a positive mindiri and ienie 
st efficacy. 


* Make space for student voice and agency. 
* Build classroom culture and learnéng arownd communs! 
(enecuves! tah and task wuu. 
* Une daswoom sitush and routines to wpport s culture 
of earring: 
* Use principles of restorative justice to manage conflicts 
© Teach udenti cogevtive routines wing the brainy and redee! negative behavior 
natas learning mimm 
Use formative assesment and feedback to wxreme 
intellective capacity 





- 





——__—__—_| 
Caponghn © Laren Hamneceal. 201) www matrtrige en 








Figure 4.30: Ready for Rigor Framework in Learning Partnership 


The focus is now on another example of how the school community and teachers can 
help students reflect on their learning by having a leadership portfolio. In this case, leadership 
portfolio peer feedback's objective and procedure are explained in detail (Figure 4.31, See 


Appendix A, Slide #31) 


Leadership Portfolio Peer Feedback 


| can provide one star (a plus—something that 
should be kept/looks good) and one wish (a delta-something 
that should be changed/added), to help my peer improve 
their leadership portfolio. 


Directions: Please complete the chart as instructed, while we 
review each of your leadership portfolios. By May 21, your 
portfolio should accurately reflect your freshman year 
experience, application of the 7 Habits and be completely 
error free (see rubric on next slide). Please add your name 
after your comment 


Note: This is a great activity where we can apply a think win 
win mindset, by being positively honest to help everyone 
succeed ~ SYNERGIZE! 





Figure 4.31: Leadership Portfolio Feedback example 
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Then, the focus is on the resources and takeaway materials attendees can check and use to 
foster the practical optimism approach with their students. Thusly, teachers can review The 
Growth Mindset Coach by Brock and Hundley (2016) and Differentiated Assessment Strategies 


by Chapman and King (2012) (Figure 4.32, See Appendix A, Slide #32). 


THE 





Figure 4.32: Books and resources 1 


Also, attendees can review Teaching Students to Drive their Brain by Wilson and 
Conyers (2016) and Culturally Responsive Teaching & the brain by Zaretta Hammond (2015). 


(Figure 4.33, See Appendix A, Slide #33). 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


Please note books and links are separate resources. 


[reaching Stagents ro a 
DRIVE THEIR EA 


° THE BRAIN 


Zaretta Hammond 





Figure 4.33: Books and resources 2 


Finally, the last Jamboard activity is held. Attendees will see three columns identified as 
teacher positive mindset, student-centered instruction, and authentic assessment. Attendees will 
pick one of the three factors affecting students’ engagement and interest. They write one strategy 


they would like to use to promote optimism for multilingual and all learners (Figure 4.34, See 


Appendix A, Slide #34). 


Executing Practical Optimism 


One final Jamboard 
entry, slide 5! Pick 
ONE of the three 
key factors and 
name a strategy 
you can use to 
promote practical 
optimism for the 
ESOL (and general) 
student population. 




















Figure 4.34: Workshop goal achievement final Jamboard 
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Part 6: Questions, suggestions, thanks, and credits 


This is the last part of the workshop intended for questions, suggestions and thank the 


audience for their interest and participation (Figure 4.35, See Appendix A, Slide #35). 





Figure 4.35: Questions, suggestions, and thanks 


At the end of the workshop, the credits are shared, and attendees are dismissed (Figure 
4.36, See Appendix A, Slide #36). 


Credits 


Battery Creek High School Teachers, Students, Photographs, Resources. 

Brock, A., & Hundley, H. (2016). The Growth Mindset Coach. Ulysses. 

Chapman, C., & King, R. (2012). Differentiated Assessment Strategies: One Too! Doesn't Fit All. Corwin. 

Dirksen, J. (2016).Design for How People Learn. New Riders. 

Dweck, C. (2014). Developing a growth mindset. Retrieved from https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hiiEeMN7vbO 
Google Images, June 2021. 

Hammond, Z. (2015). Culturally and responsive teaching & the brain. Corwin. 

Marzano, R. J). (2017). The new art and science of teaching. Solution Tree Press. 


Wilson, D., & Conyers, M. (2016). Practical optimism to improve motivation and productivity. Teaching Students 


to Drive Their Brains. ASCD. 


Figure 4.36: Credits 


Chapter 5: Conclusions 


Culturally and linguistically diverse (CLD) students constantly struggle because they 
quickly lose motivation to learn. They do not do their assignments, fall asleep in class, increase 
absences, and many times, drop off school to get a job. This has become one of the most 
important concerns at the school where I work in Beaufort, South Carolina. Even though the 
thought is the lack of engagement is just due to the language barrier, studies have demonstrated 
that the main factor affecting students’ motivation to learn is the teacher’s instruction. It seems 
that almost everything teachers do or do not do in the classroom, influences students’ learning. 

Researchers have asserted that teachers with a positive mindset motivate students, 
challenge, and encourage them to persist in their efforts until completion of tasks. Moreover, 
teachers showing an optimistic mood create more enjoyable and safer learning environments 
where students can take risks, make mistakes, ask questions, and keep trying to achieve their 
academic goals. Additionally, expert teachers design student-centered learning plans for 
motivation. This is reflected in the development of engaging materials, using various teaching 
modalities, creating different activities considering students’ cultural background and life 
experiences, and the multiple opportunities for interactions that allow students to use the 
language in real contexts. In addition to this, studies have shown that teachers who use various 
types of authentic assessment tools can collect vital data to track students’ learning. 

For this reason, providing students with appropriate and timely feedback is essential to 


reflect on their learning process and learn from their mistakes. Thus, teacher instruction, 
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assessment, environment, activities, materials, and the student are all part of the goals for 
success; there is no shifting if one part does not work. If teachers do not believe in the student 
(mindset), work with students, and provide what they need (instruction) without original 
demonstration of mastery (assessment), in that case, students do not engage, accept challenges, 
persist, and finally, do not learn and achieve their goals. 

Being concerned about my CLD students’ disengaging behavior and attitude in other 
classes encouraged me to develop my thesis project. I observed fourteen classes last school year. 
In doing so, I realized that the COVID-19 pandemic negatively influenced students’ motivation 
to learn and teachers’ disposition to teach considering students’ needs. As a result of the research 
during the thesis process, I created a workshop to promote practical optimism at Battery Creek 
High School in Beaufort, South Carolina. This workshop using Google slides aims to enhance 
teachers’ mindset, improve teachers’ instructions and promote authentic assessment tools. With 
this purpose in mind, I presented my project to the school principal. Since the first minute, she 
has supported me and has provided me with four Professional Learning Network (PLN) sessions 
to implement the workshop at the beginning of the next school year. The whole project considers 
a visual campaign using the poster I created and sharing positive mindset quotes during the daily 
announcements. Besides, teachers will develop a month-by-month activity during the Advisory 
class to create a growth-oriented mindset. Additionally, a leadership team will be in charge of 
supporting teachers’ instructional and assessing practices. 

Working on this thesis project has not been exempt from difficulties for me. I have 
enjoyed all the process, however. On one hand, the summer semester has been too short, and the 
thesis has demanded much time and concentration. On the other side, my Latino culture played 


tricks, and I constantly got away from the task. Although writing academic English has been 
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challenging, my advisor’s support and self-efficacy have been essential to go through them and 
ultimately finish it. 

Finally, I am very enthusiastic about the result of this thesis project. Even though I think 
further work is needed at my school, I believe this project will significantly help to reflect on our 
teaching practice and adopt a positive mindset that fosters an optimistic attitude for learning and 
achieving. However, above all, culturally and linguistically diverse (and all) learners deserve to 


have expert teachers who believe in them and serve them using the best teaching practices. 
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What is practical optimism? 2 


* An optimistic outlook that improves 
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What is practical optimism? 


An approach that allows students to 
* Understand success is possible for them 
* Believe in their ability to achieve goals 
(vital for success) 





And results in 

* Positive mood 

Acan-do attitude 

Broader attention 

Creative and holistic thinking 
Goal achievement 


++ % 


How High Can You Fly? 


(Attitude Determines Altitude) 





(Hattie and Yates, 2014) 


(Wilson and Conyers, 2016) 
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Why practical optimism? 
Three Main Factors 


Teacher Mindset 
All students can learn. 
There are no lazy students. 


Students may be disengaged or disinterested 
Teachers are responsible for student learning 


+ + +H >~ 





“Growth mindset is... about helping children to relish challenges, because 
the challenges can help them grow their abilities” (Dweck, 2014). 
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Why practical optimism? 
Three Main Factors 


2. Teacher Instruction (the main factor) 
* Student-centered 

* Variety of learning activities 

* Multiple types of interaction 

* Diverse selection of resources 





“No one will learn if they are not interested or engaged, if they 
think the activity is not meaningful for them” (Dirksen, 2016). 


Slide #12 
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Why practical optimism? 





Three Main Factors 


3.-Teacher Assessment Types 


Student-centered 
Culturally relevant 


+ ot > 


“The quality assessment indicates teachers' pathways for 
individual learning” (Chapman & King, 2012) 
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Why practical optimism? 


Teaching 


| practices are ` P 





| | not student Teacher 
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Why practical optimism? 


Intrinsic Motivation 

Parents & Teachers 
AS TEACHERS, _— 
WE HAVE THE GREAT 
privilege and responsibility 
to impact our students’ lives positively, 
giving them reasons 
TO PUSH FORWARD 
and motivating them 
TO WANT TO SUCCEED IN LIFE. 





—Gustav G., 
WeAreTeachers Facebook 
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Why practical 
optimism? ESOL.1-2 SCRAPBOOK 


Click the scrapbook link and 
let's review how this activity is 
effective as a differentiated 
assessment tool implementing 
practical optimism. 


Mindset 
Instruction 
Assessment 
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Why practical optimism? 


Jamboard Slide 3 Click the text box icon on the bottom left and briefly note how 
the addresses the three main factors of 
practical optimism: $ t, Instruction, A ment 


Click the text box icon on the 
bottom left and briefly note how 
the ESOL 1-2 Scrapbook 
addresses the three main 
factors of practical optimism: 
Mindset, Instruction, 
Assessment. 
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How do we develop practical optimism? 


Get in the Right 
* Frame of Mind 


oA 


7-ACHIEVE YOUR GOAL 


5. WORK HARDER 


A POSITIVE 
MINDSET FOR 
MULTILINGUAL 
LEARNERS 
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How do we develop practical optimism? 


According to Wilson & Conyers, the l-4 Model 
represents a process of self-reflection on four factors 
that may affect students’ approach to learning. 
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How do | develop practical optimism as a teacher? 
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How do | develop practical optimism as a teacher? 


reassess. 





Encourage students to continue what you Ya 
trying. Provide alternatives for N 
improvement. 
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How do we develop practical optimism? 


As a Leader in Me Lighthouse 
School, we use the 4 Discipline 
Model (4DX) to set, monitor and 


achieve goals. Lead Measures (specific strategies for 
success) 
1. Practice yoga and meditation at least 
i T once a day 
Our ls SGT WIG CREGTION | 2. Toke dogs on wolk/run 


Our 2nd attempt at WIG creation 
Our 3rc at WIG creation 


Our refinement process for WIGs 
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Plan for student successes and failures; 
make expectations clear. Don’t just 
re-assess, re-teach, re-learn, then 


\ee/ 
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How do we develop practical optimism? 


Return to the Jamboard and 
advance to slide 4, then 
respond to the question. 


Considering the l-4 Model, 
how can you influence 
student mindset for 
learning? 
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F POSITIVE 


i POSITIVE 
” LIFE 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


Emphasize that students can 
adopt a more positive mindset 
about their ability to achieve their 
goals (Wilson & Conyers, 2016). 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


A positive outlook must be combined with action to complete goals (Wilson & Conyers, 2016). 


DEVELOPING A R )WTH M N SET 


INSTEAD OF TRY SAYING BUT THEN... 
I give up I'll use a different strategy if | had a different strategy | wouldn't have 
given up 
It's good enough Is this really my best work? Yep! Turns out it is my best work 
I can't make this any better I can always improve | don't know how to improve on this! 
| made a mistake Mistakes help me learn That mistake proves | haven't learnt! 
| just can't do that I'm going to train my brain How do I change my brain? 
art WwW arn how to do th 
Plan A didn't work There's always a Plan B How do | create Plan B? 
My friend can do that | will learn from them | can't work out how my friend does that. 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


Acan-do attitude and persistence in 
developing new knowledge and abilities, 
contribute to positive outcomes. 





(Wilson & Conyers, 2016) 
(Dweck, 2014) 
(Hattie and Yates, 2014) 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


Inject some fun into your 
classroom. Playing games 
or reading aloud a funny 
story that supports lesson 
content makes learning 
engaging and more 
memorable and 
enhances a positive 
environment (Marzano, 
2017). 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


Celebrate the power of 
incremental learning. the single 
most important in making 
progress is meaningful work 
(Wilson & Conyers, 2016). 


AWARENESS LEARNING PARTNERSHIPS 

* Know and own your cultural lens * Remagine the student and teacher relationship as a 

* Understand the three levels of culture partnership, 

* Recognize cultural archetypes of individualism and * Take responsibility to reduce students’ social-emotional 
colkectrensm stress from stereotype threat and microagressions. 

© Understand how the brain learns. * Balance giving students both care and push 


Acknowledge the sociopolitical context around race * Help students cultivate a positive mindset and sense 
end longeage of seil efficacy 


Recognize your brain's triggers around afirmation * Support each student to take greater 
ownership for his learning 





tace and culture s 
* Give students language to talk about 
their learning moves 


Broaden your interpretation of culturally 
and linguistically diverse students 
learning behaviors 


STUDENTS ARE 
READY FOR RIGOR 
$ AND INDEPENDENT 
kd 


intellective capacity intellectually and socially safe for 


INFORMATION PROCESSING LEARNING COMMUNITY OF LEARNERS 
& LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
Provide appropriate chalenge in order 
to stimulate brain growth to increase * Create an environment that is 
Vatidatio® 


Help students process new content using learning 

methods from oral traditions. * Make space for student voice and agency 
Connect new content to culturally relevant examples © Build classroom culture and learning around communal 
and metaphors from students’ community and (sococultural) talk and task structures. 

everyday ives. * Use classroom rituals and routines to support a culture 
Provide students authentic opportunities to process of learning 

content * Use principles of restorative justice to manage conflicts 
Teach students cognitive routines uung the brain's and redirect negative behavior 


natural learning systems. 


Use formative assessments and feedback to increase 
intellective capacity 


night O Zanu Hammend 2014 www teabeteigor com 
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Leadership Portfolio Peer Feedback 


Objective: | can provide one star (a plus-something that 

should be kept/looks good) and one wish (a delta~-something 

that should be changed/added), to help my peer improve l likes because... 
their leadership portfolio. 


Directions: Please complete the chart as instructed, while we 


review each of your leadership portfolios. By May 21, your 
portfolio should accurately reflect your freshman year 
experience, application of the 7 Habits and be completely 
error free (see rubric on next slide). Please add your name 
after your comment (POINTS TALLIED BY NAME). 


Note: This is a great activity where we can apply a think win 
win mindset, by being positively honest to help everyone 
succeed -- SYNERGIZE! 
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SECOND EDITION 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


Please note boo 


and links are separate resources. 


sponsive Teaching 


“Ei BRAIN 


Zaretta Hammond 


SIOP Model Component 4: Ready for Rigor: A Framework for 
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Executing Practical Optimism 


One final Jamboard 
entry, slide 5! Pick 
ONE of the three 
key factors and 
name a strategy 
you can use fo 
promote practical 
optimism for the 
ESOL (and general) 
student population. 
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WANK YOy 








ayanna.anderson ufort.k12. 
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